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eo In commenting on the five centuries of contact in the Americas between 
indigenous and invading, European pesples, Fr. Thomas Berry states that: 


"No adequate interpretation of this event is yet available. It 
remains, however, one of the most significant events in the total 
history of the earth. At first glance it was pure tragedy on one 
Side, unmeasured gain on the ather, but this is tos Simple a view. 
The final evaluation has not yet been made. . 


"The continent itself and the living beings upon it were safe and 
the Indian secure until the invasion took Place. Since then, the 
mantinent, with its rivers and Valleys, its mountains and plains, 
has been exploited with all the violence that modern science and 
technology could summon. . 


"€Thus,] Survival and development within their own cultural 

traditions concerns not only the Indians; it concerns the other 

peoples of this continent, as well as the human community itself." 
-— Fr. Thomas Berry, The Dream of the Earth, pp. 180 -181. 


In India, the history of contact between tribals and non-tribals goes 
Well beyond five centuries, yet there are many parallels both historically 
and contemporarily to the situation of tribals in other parts of the globe. 
Despite centuries of domination, as we clearly found cut from elders in this 
workshop, tribal cultures and values are still adhered to and practiced. 


This report documents two participatory workshaps with development 
workers in southern India who are working with tribals. As the workshops 
orocreeded, we acknowledged that like Fr. Berry, we no longer assumed the 
dominant society to be superior and the tribal to be simply backward and 
primitive. Perhaps the first theme of the workshop was acknowledgement af 
the enduring importance of tribal cultures and values. The second theme was 
the question of what that meant for the practice of development staff and 
agencies working with these tribal peoples. The report documents our 
discussions and recommendations in these areas. 


The Coady International Institute was pleased to be a partner in 
mounting these workshops with FEVYVORD-K. We alsa wish to acknowledge the role 
of the Foundation for Educational Innevations in Asia (FEDINA) ana the 
Institute for Cultural Research and Action CICRA) in the success af the 
event, including the preparation of the report which follows. 


Wilf Bean Ph.D. 
Coady International Institute 


|. Introduction: 


During the past decade many voluntary or- 
ganisations in Karnataka have been engaged 
in working with tribal populations considering 
them as the poorest of the poor. Atleast afew 
of the organisations have had the under- 
standing that the tribal people were among 
the most vulnerable sections of the society 
with the least resistence to exploitation and 
-the worst hit by the social, economic and 
political system which is generally un- 
favourable to all weaker sections. As 
~ development workers are more of activists 
than thinkers, many of the groups jumped 
headlong into organising the tribal people 
and designing various programmes for their 
development; sometimes with the full par- 
ticipation of the tribal people themselves and 
many a times without such involvement. 


There has been a great deal of success in 
bringing tribal issues into the forefront. There 
has been a fare share of failures a!so in other 
aspects of working with the tribals. The ques- 
tion of success andfailure apart, after several 
years of involvement indisputes andilitigation 
involving tribal lands, agitations against 
government policies and private exploiters, 
attempts to generate employment and cam- 
paigns to spread literacy and awareness 
among the tribal populations, many of the 
organisations have begun to look inwards. 


Have we genuinely understood the tribal. 


people after all these years of associating 
with them? Have we really taken their value 
systems, their likes, dislikes, hopes andfears 
into consideration when we planned develop- 
ment programmes for them? Have we been 
acting with the hidden assumption that the 


"mainstream" culture is the ideal and the 
tribals ‘must’ be brought “upto the mark"? 
Isn't the tribals’ values and approach to life 
and its problems often more appropriate 
compared to that of ‘modern’ societies? 


These and many other such questions have 
‘been figuring in meetings and discussions of 


development workers for quite some time. 


itis inthis context that FEVORD-Kin associa- 
tion with COADY INTERNATIONAL, ICRA 


and FEDINA mooted to conduct a twin 


workshop on ‘Understanding Tribal Cultural 
Change’, the first one for grass roots and 
middie-level workers and the latter for policy 
makers and project holders. 


ll. Methodology: 

The methodology that was adopted for the 
workshop was participatory in nature. As all 
the participants had considerable expenence 
in working with tribal people, the resource 
persons had only to monitor the flow of dis- 
cussions and to lend shape to ideas whey 
they appeared amorphous. At certain points 
the resource persons had to fill information 
gaps when questions regarding the history of 
the tribals carne up. The presence of Dr. Wilf 
Bean was particularly useful as he could 
present a study of the culture of Inuit Tribes 
of Canada at the workshop which provided a 
comparative component to the discussions. 
This also helped in identifying these issues 
related to tribals that have global implica- 
tions. 


The participants were formed into groups to 
facilitate more specific discussions relating to 
particular tribes they were working with. The 
participants had the background of working 


with as many as nine distinct tribal groups 
scaitered in different regions of the state. 
Each group took on the assignment to study 
adifferenttribe using the following framework 
and which culminated in the presentation of 
a paper by each group to the plenary ses- 
sions. The framework: 


* Name of the tribal group, territory and 
physicalfeatures 


Language 
* Food habits 
Clothes and ornaments 


, Occupation, instruments and indigenous 
technology 


Beliefs, rituals, festivals etc. 


Practices, rites and customs: naming 
ceremony, maturity rites, marriage, 
childbirth, diseases and medicines. 


Local natural resources 
Goal of life. 


The participants’ encounter with a group of 
tribal elders of the area was another highlight 
of the workshop. Prior to the meeting with 
the elders there were discussions regarding 
is purpose and the questions to be asked 
were worked out in detail. This lent a sense 
of immediacy to the problems and challenges 
of tribal life in the area. 


lll. The locale: 


The first workshop was conducted at a guest 
house of the irrigation department of the 
government situated near the recently con- 
Structed Kabini dam. It is interesting to note 
that the dam has had a major role in the 


trauma of change that the tribal population of 
this area is going through. A majority of the 
landdisputesinwhich the tribals are engaged 
in, is the aftermath of the construction of the 
dam which inundated thousands of acres of 
land, a great extent of which were in the 
possession of the tribals. A vast extent of 
forest land also went under the water, consid- 
erably diminishing the availability of minor 
forest produces like honey, gum, and various 
roots andfruits on which the tribais have been 


subsisting. 


There are several tribal colonies in the vicinity 
of the guest house where the workshop was 
held. Many of them are new settlements 
where tribals who had lost their houses’and 
land due to the inundation were rehabilitated. 
Severaloriginal colonies ofthe tribals are also 
within a few kilometres from the guest house. 
All these factors sharply brought into focus 
the extremely unfavourable environment in 
which the tribal people live today. The 
presence of some ofthe participants who are 
engaged in the work among the tribal people 
of the area enhanced the authenticity of the 
discussions at the workshop. 
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Session - 1 


Aiter spending some time on personal intro- 
ductions and in familiarising with each other, 
the session opened to consider the meaning 
of the concept ‘culture’. As the whole 
workshop was intended to understand tribal 
Cultural change, a commonly accepted 
definition of culture had to be Evolved to 


make sure that the participants communi- 
cated on the same wave length henceforth. 


Each participant was requested to explain his 
or her own understanding of the term 
culture’. The following are the ideas ex- 
pressed bythe participants inresponse to the 
question regarding their understanding of the 
meaning, scope and function of the concept. 


* Culture is the sum total of the rituals, 


practices and beliefs of a community. 


Culture is the human environment where 
members of the community live and 
interact. 


Culture includes various expressions of 
the community like celebration of 
festivals. 


The totality of beliefs, thinking, values 
and goals of a community may be called 
culture. 


It is the dynamics of the social life of a 
community. 


Culture encomposes the relationship 
between man and environment. 


Culture is the codified expression of a 
community in social and physical terms. 


Summing up the opinions expressed by the 
participants, culture was broadly defined as 
the meaning system of a community which 
includes beliefs, rituals, practices and also 
the community’s response to its immediate 
environment. Culture can be understood in 


psychological and factual terms. 


The discussion then turned to consider 
whether culture is entirely a human 


phenomena. Animals too live in communities 
and have highly developed social codes as in 
the case of apes. 


So, what is it that makes human culture dis- 
tinct? Human infants need a longer period of 
parentalcare before they are capable of fena- 
ing for themselves. This period of depend- 
ency. is, comparatively much shorter in the 
case of other mammals. Human beings have 
the faculty of analytical thinking. Whereas, 
this is poorly developedin animals. Hence we 
may say that cuiture is a largely human 
phenomena. | coe 


Is there a criteria to evaluate diverse cultures 
as superior or inferior? Any iudgement of 
culture will be subjective in nature and will 
depend upon the moral postures of the per- 
son who is making the judgement. Those 
who have little exposure to tribal cultures 
assume them to be of primitive in nature. 
Humancivilizationis seen as a linear progres- 
sion and it is taken for granted that tribal 
people represent the early periods of civiliza- 
tion and the mainstream culture as a more 
advanced form. The ‘logical’ conclusion !s 
that tribal people and their culture are primi- 
tive and hence inferior. 


However, those who have studied tribal 


~ people and their culture in depth assert that 


tribals are not people whose culture 
remained undeveloped. Each tribal popula- 
tion has its own complete meaning system 
which is complex and functions in its own 
right. Each culture, whether tribal or other- 
wise, stands ondifferent planes and any com- 
parison is bound to be subjective in 
accordance with the value system of those 


who make the comparison. If the survival of 
the human race is considered to be of priority, 
many of the cultural elements of the tribal 
people may be seen to be superior to that of 
mainstream cultures. 


Can we say that an immense potential for 
self-destruction is a superior cultural achieve- 
“ment? What modern civilization has-come to 


is precisely’ this. The western industrialised 


culture has made great advances especially 
in mechanisation. Aeroplanes and 
spacecrafts stand testimony to the scientific 
progress made by modern man. However, 
we have to consider that the threat of total 
destruction of all living beings on this planet 
in a nuclear holocaust is an imminent pos- 
sibility. Can we claim that this movement 


TRIBE 
7: Jenu Kurubas 


2. Betta Kurubas 


a Soligas 

4, Koragas 

5. Paniyas 

6. Lambanis 

7* Malekudiyas 

8. - KalaraVelvaraGounders 
9. Marathas 


10. Inuits and Denes 


towards self-destruction is the mark of a su- 


perior culture? 


Session- 1 ended on anote of introspection. 


It was decided to look into the cultures of 
eleven tribal communities during the 
workshop, out of which nine were present in 


‘Karnataka and two were of foreign origin. Dr. 


Wilf Bean, one of the resource persons 
agreed to share his knowledge of the culture 
of the two tribal communities ‘Inuits’ and. 
‘Denes’. Each of the tribal communities were 
to be studied by different groups formed 
among the participants. The groups and the 
tribal community they were concerned with 
at the moment are as follows: 


PARTICIPANTS 


Dr. Gerry Pais, 
Somashekar, 
Chitravathi, Vasanth Rukmini, Naidu 


Ksheerasagar, Rajamanikyam, 
Mary 


Basavaraj 

Vishwanath, Augustine 

Maria, Leelamma 

Vasu, Manohar, Eeranna, Indira 
Vishwanath 

Jayanthi, Mahimaidas, Nanjundaiah 
Sharada 

Wilf Bean 


The information on the tribes pooled by the 
different groups is presented in detail as An- 
nexure-A to this report. 


Session-2 Meeting with Tribal Elders 


On the first day of the workshop itself a meet- 
ing of the participants with some elders 
belonging to the Jenu Kuruba and Betta 
Kuruba tribes was arranged. At a brief ses- 
sion before the meeting the participants dis- 
cussed the mode of eliciting information from 
the elders and areas of their cultural life to be 
probed. Though the meeting was to be as 
informal as possible, the following questions 
were decided to be asked to see the reaction 
of the tribal elders. 


1. . Whatis youridea ofthe evolution ofthe 
universe and of life? 


2. What is the history of your tribe? 
Where did you originate from? 


3. What is the role of leaders in your 
community? How does the social sys- 
tem work in your tribe? How is justice 
administered in your community? 


4. How is your present style of living dif- 
ferent from that of the condition of life 
prior to your exposure to other com- 
munities? 


5. How do your perceive the future of 
your children and their way of living? 


Evaluation of the Meeting with the Tribal 
Elders: 


After the meeting with the tribal elders, the 
group gathered again to share the experien- 
ces and information. Each of the participants 
had to ask the following question to him- 


self/herself and to present the answer to the 
group. The questions framed for this purpose 


- were as follows: 


is Do you feel that these tribal com- 
munities have retained their cultural 
identity so far? 


2. Are the tribal elders aware of the threat 
to their cultural identity? 


3. Do they have any idea of the ways in 
whch their culture could be sustained? 


4. What have we gained in terms of infor- 
mation and empathy out of the discus- 
sion with the tribal elders? 


5. Do voluntary organisations have a role 
-in sustaining tribal culture? If they do 
have a role, what is its nature? 


The reaction of the participants to these ques- 
tions were sometimes contradictory. There 
was a considerable degree of difference in 
perception of the various problems involved 
in tribal cultural change. The reactions are 
summarised below: 


1. Retention of tribal cultural identity: 
* They have largely retained their cultural 
identity. 


‘* They have retained their close-knit 


communal way of living. 


* The tribal have been greatly influenced 
by other cultures but they have largely 
retained their identity. 


* Their language is extant, though 
modified and influenced by the 
languages of dominant neighbouring 


communities. 


* 


Even without any conscious effort from 
theirpart, the tribals have retained agreat 
deal of their cultural heritage. 


Over the period of about three decades 
there has been a great deal of change in 
terms of area of habitation, food habits 
and life-style in general. However, their 
metaphysical beliefs and many of the 
rituals still remain. 


Thechangeisonly external. Theirpsyche 
remains largely the same. 


Threat to cultural identity: 
They are aware of the threat to their 
Cultural identity. 


They perceive the danger only in 
economic terms. This is because they 
can now see for themselves that their 
standard of living is lower than that of the 
poorest in other mainstream 
communities. However, they do not 
have the full understanding of the threat 


to their cultural identity. 


They are aware of the danger to their 
Culture, but culture is of lower priority to 
them than struggling to make a living in 
a hostile environment. 


Many elders have a good understanding 
of the significance of their culture. They 
are also Conscious of the threat it faces, 
but the younger generations do not seem 
to bother much and find symbols of the 
mainstream culture, like cinema, 
attractive. 


They are more concerned about their 
physical survival than the perpetuation of 
their cultural heritage. 


They are aware of the danger, but are 
resigned to their fate. 


Ways of sustaining tribal culture: 
Many of the elders are worried and 
sustaining their cultural identity is at the 
back of their mind constantly. They are 
not able to express their concerns 
adequately. 


The new generation of young leaders 
who developed through their association 
with certain voluntary associations are 
confident, but economic advancement is 
top most on their agenda. 


The tribals in general are in a confused 
State of mind. They see that several 
agencies are getting interested in their 
welfare, but they are unable to make up 
their mind as to whom to trust. 


Nobody knows what to do. They are 
looking up to the young people who have 
been attending meetings and getting 
involved in the activities of voluntary 
Organisations working in the area. As 
these are their own People, they tend to 
trust them and to follow the path shown 
by them. 


Participants’ experience from the 
meeting with the elders 


It has helped to empathise with them in a 
better way. 


they seem to be more concerned of their 
children’s future. 


* Their willingness to take to new and 


unknown occupations for their Survival is 
surprising. 


There appears to be an immediate need 
to prevent their language from dying out. 


In Canada the tribal populations are 
getting disillusioned and there is a 
general feeling of despondency. But 
here, though they are struggling with 
poverty, they appear to be more cheerful 
and hope for a better future. 


S. Role of voluntary agencies in sustain- 
ing tribal culture: 


Most participants were of the opinion that 
voluntary organisations had a vital role to play 
in sustaining tribal culture, as most structured 
agencies for tribal welfare are insensitive to 
the finer aspects like culture. However, there 
was not much discussion on the topic as it 
was felt that the involvement of voluntary 
Organisations should remain an open ques- 
tion and each organisation should introspect 
on how best to support the tribals in their 
struggle. 


Session -3 

During this session participants listed out the 
commonalities in various tribes as they them- 
selves have personally observed. This was 
intended as an exercise in understanding 
tribal cultures and arriving at some 
generalities. 


* The habitat of most tribal communities, 
as the participants knew them, was forest 
and hilly areas. One exception is the 


Lambanis. 


The skin color is generally reddish 
brown. Exceptions are certain groups 
among Lambanis, Velvara Gounders, 
Male Kudiyas and Marathas. 


All the tribal communities have their own 
language or dialect but none of them are 
known to have scripts. 


All are non-vegetarian and food habits 
Vary according to terrain. 


The life-style is simple with little material 
possessions. 


Deep-rooted faith in supernatural beings 
and powers is common. They also 
believe in a variety of benevolent and 
melevolent spirits. 


Certain individuals get possessed by 
spirits and are consulted about personal 
and family problems. Inter-family and 
community problems are also referred to 
these oracles. 


\ 


Animism is prevalent. Worship of natural 
phenomena is also commonly found. 


The idea of individual ownership of 
property lacks strength in the tribal 
communities. 


There is a propensity to live in 
communities and the tribal individuai’s 
need for their community is much 
stronger than others. 


Diseases are believed to be caused by 
spirits. However, most of the tribal 
communities have developed 
indigenous medical systems where a 
variety of illnesses are treated effectively 


by the use of herbal extracts and 


preparations. 


Pre-marital and  extra-marital 
relationships are common. A _ greater 
degree of sexual liberty is enjoyed 
compared to other, mainstream 


communities. 


Women enjoy higher status compared to 
other communities. 


Belief in rebirth and transmigration of 
souls. 


Attitude to death is distinct from that of 
others. They accept it as an inevitable 
stage in the natural cycle of life and the 
element of terror attached to death is 
absent. Death is seen as only one of the 
Significant events in life and nothing 
more. Death is also not seen as the end 
. Of life altogether. 


Children are allowed a great deal of 
liberty and parents enjoy their pranks. 
But they do not over protect their children 
as iS usual in other communities. 
Children are much more cheerful and 
spontaneous. 


Threshold of tolerance is very high. 
Though some argue that it is out of fear, 
this view appears to be untenable as they 
get angry less frequently even in their 
internal interactions. 


There is little division of labour except 
between the sexes. Most adults do the 
Same work as every other person in the 
community. 


* The community is not hierarchically 
ordered and there are no groups within 
the community with special status except 
perhaps some ritual status to the oracle, 
that too only at the time when he is 
believed to be possessed. 


* The communities have no sub-castes 
withinthemselves. 


* They attach great significance to fire and | 
knives perhaps because both are of great - 
utility for the life in the forests. 


Their concept of time is different. As they 

are not agriculturists by tradition, they 
are not used to ordering their life 
according to the cycle of seasons. 
Their’s is more of a day-to-day existence: 
where the food gathered during the day 
is consumed the same day and they are 
not given to storing and saving. 


While summing up the session, Wilf Bean — 
commented that he found several similarities 
between the tribal communities of Canada : 
and those which were discussed at the 
workshop. The similarities were marked in 
the case of material conditions of life, beliefs 
and marriage practices and even linguistic 
nuances. 


How do we explain the similarities and com- 
monalities among tribal communities the 
world over? 


According to Dr. Bean the great common 
element of tribal life all over the world is their 
closeness to nature. They <erive their sus- 
tenance from nature and Cepend on it for all 
their basic needs like fced and building 
materials. They did little eduction and 


most of their activity comprised of collecting 
required materials from the forests, Their 
dwellings are never elaborate affairs, being 
constructed with as little material as possible. 
Living in a community was logical as: they 
found security in it. All members of the com- 
munity had to work, which means hunting 
and food gathering, if adequate Supply is to 
be ensured. Due to this, there was little 
division of labour with al adults having all the 


essential skills for Sustaining their way of 


living. Since whatever they produced was for 
consumption, and not for trade or exchange, 
they did little Planning and never stored 


things for future use. Whatever little trading | 


they did was again for immediate consump- 
tion purposes. 


As they depend entirely on nature for their 
sustenance, andis at its mercy, they worship 
it. Natural occurences are seen as a part of 
their life and there is aclose psycho-physica! 
bond with nature. As there is no alienation 
from nature they do not see any of the natural 
phenomena like rains, drought, thunder and 
lightning as hostile but as integrated ele- 
ments of their existence. This is at the root of 
the harmony of their lives with nature. They 
also do not cause extensive damage to the 
environment of the forests as their needs are 
limited. It is in their nature not to struggle but 
to accept. That is why tribal communities 
hardly ever resist the encroachments of the 
mainstream communities upon their land and 
their culture. 


There might be valuable lessons for -har- 
monious living for our modern industrialised 
society inthe experiences and attitudes of the 
tribal communities. We who see forests only 
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aS a source for timber and rivers as a source 
for hydreenergy, need to reflect how tribal 
communities survived tens of thousands of 
years without any access to modern means 
Of production. The industrialised culture has 


Teached sucha Stage that total devastation is 


a very real and imminent Possibility. The rate 
at which forests are destroyed and all natural 
resources are being depleted, there is an 
immediate need to look for alternate ways of 
living if the human race is to Survive. We may 
Nave to learn Many of the survival techniques 
from our tribal communities. 


CULTURAL CHANGE 


Session-4 

The intention of this session was to under- 
Stand the processes involved in cultural 
change and to see how far the tribal com- 
munities have control over the change. It was 
also necessary to see how development 
agencies view the change and Participate in 
it and how far their programmes and activities 
Strengthen or weaken tribal culture. Dr. Bean 
contributed to the session by making the 
conceptual inputs and later participants 
evaluated the programmes of different agen- 
cies they belonged to in terms of the 
strengthening and weakening elements in 
them. 


Cultural change may take place through 
three distinct processes: evolution, substitu- 


_ tion and imposition. 


Evolution is a slow process similar to the 
change of course of a river. It is gradual and 
not immediately visible. This kind of change 


is inevitable as no society can be stagnant for 
long due to its inner dynamics. The accumu- 
lated knowledge of generations expand from 
generation to generation. However, the na- 
ture of knowledge that develops in each 
generation changes according to the challen- 
ges faced. 


Substitution is more of a physical change. 
For example primitive people used bows and 
arrows for hunting, but now they have been 
replaced by guns. The mode of hunting has 
changed, but the fact of hunting remains. 
Construction materials have vastly changed 
over the years. In the short run, material 
substitutions do not change cultures radical- 
ly, but in the long sun it can totally transform 
cultures. After the introduction of plastic for 
household materials, the potter's skill suf- 
fered a quick death. Unless substitution is 
controlled, the changes it may bring could be 
unfavourable. 


Imposition presumes intervention by outside 
forces with the least control on the part of the 
tribals themselves. This is happening to 


many tribal communities now. Unwittingly, . 


some development agencies also do this to 
hasten the "progress " of tribals without look- 
ing into how the imposition could harm their 
indegenous culture. When tribals are dis- 
placed from forests and settled in new areas 
a radical form of imposition takes place. 
They are forced to look for alternative Ways 
of subsistence and in the process their entire 
Culture is submerged in the Stronger and 
more resistent cultures of the neighbouring 
mainstream communities. Obviously this 
kind of cultural change was not consciously 
chosen by the tribals, but was being imposed 
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upon them. This does not mean that they 
should be left to live as they are. Since all 
their support systems like forests have been 
destroyed, or they are denied access to the 
forest produces, surely alternate means of 
livelihood has to be sought for them. How- 
ever, inthis process theircultural preferences 
also need to be taken into consideration. 


For example, during the early phase of reset- 
tlement of tribals evicted from their land due 
to the inundation of certain areas as a result 
of the construction of the Kabini dam, Jenu 
Kurubas and Soligas were settled inthesame 
colony. It was not understood that these two 
were distinct tribes and they need com- 
munal privacy. So the tribals moved to the 
new houses hesitantly and feeling very un- 
easy about forced proximity. This lapse may 
be observed even in the design of their 
houses. No thought was given to their social 
morals and cultural aspects when these 
houses were constructed. it was not under- 
Stood that even though their former dwelling 
appeared ramshackle, each partition and 
each pole had a social and cultural function 


too. During the latter partof the session 


Participants from each voluntary organisa- 
tion graded iheir programmes with tribals in 
terms of its effectiveness in strengthening 
tribal culture and identity. The following table 
illustrates their responses. 


OANNE 92 


COMMUNITY HEALTH CELB 
326, V Main, | Block 
Koramangala / 
Bangalore-560034 

india 


Programme/Activity: Strengthens Weakens Neither 


> W (N 
DEED, Hunsur 
Adult Education S 
Government Schools = ” : 
Creche Centres S 3 
Balwadis (pre-school) S 
Mother and child health 
Functional Education 
‘Breakthrough ' workshops 
Women’s awareness programmes 
Governmentschemes 
Elders meetings 
Environmental committee meetings - 
Social forestry (Govt. sponsored) W 
Agarbathi making W 
Tailoring as i 
Land and Agriculture S WwW 
SavingsScheme - S W i 
S = 
W 
W 
Ww 


‘ 
i 
ra 


ANNnNNAND ! 
; 
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_ Exhibition of tribal crafts 
Teacher’s Training ai 
Political Education . S 

Janatha Houses S 

MYRADA 

Community Development S & 

Skills Training (mechanised) -- WwW -- 

FEDINA - VIKASA 

Theatre troup of tribals S e e. 

Natural/organic farming S na s 

FEDINA-HILDA 

Holiday camps “ S = s 

Tribal language (popularising) S - -- 

SNEHAKUNJA 

Parent’s meetings 5 W (both) Se 

Children’s forum 3 W (both) - ne 

VIKASANA 

Traditional Occupations S = 

Adult Education S | -- = 

REDS 

Women Organisation S 

Peoples Movement 3 

SESCA, Mangalore 

Inviting political leaders for tribal meetings 

Struggle for employment 

Formal Schooling 

Dance, plays, folklore 

Community meetings 

Preserving raw materials 
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In his concluding remarks at the end of the 
session, Dr. Bean said that there is still an 
element of mystery left in the tribal way of 
living and culture. This does not mean that 
we should romanticize ‘tribalism’. It is true 
that modern industrial society has much to 
learn from the tribal preception of life and 
living in harmony with nature. In this context, 
we have to deal with the confusion ex- 
perienced by most who work for the develop- 
ment of tribal communities. 


On the one hand is the urgent need to 
ameliorate their situation and liberate them 
from abject poverty. On the other hand is our 
respect to tribal culture and the need to retain 
their cultural forms and expressions. It might 
be thought that these two goals are con- 
tradictory. However, it needae#be necessari- 
ly so. When we introduce new programme 
for the development of tribal people, it does 
not follow that their culture will be destroyed 
by it. If we are sensitive to the cultural needs 
of the tribal people, we can design program- 
mes in such a way that instead of weakening 


the tribal culture they actually strengthen it. | 


Economic progress and cultural develop- 
ment need not be compartmentalised. What 
is important is that tribals should have more 
opportunities. They should be empowered to 
choose between Options and decide for 
themselves. 


For example, creche centres for the tribal 
children could be either empowering or dis- 
eMpowering according to the mode in which 
it is organised. If through the children’s 
programme the tribal children are taught only 
the dominant language and other Cultural 
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forms of the dominant communities there is 
the possibility that they will start looking down 
upon their own culture. However, the same 
programme can be used to further the tribal 
idiom, by teaching the children tribal lan- 
guage and cultural forms, and they can be 
trained to view their own Culture with respect 
and admiration. The younger generation 
should be enabled to take a critical look of 
their own culiure and uphold their valuable 
heritage and at the same time make adjust- 
ments with the mainstream culture where 
ever economic survival of the tribe is at stake. 
The best contribution we may be able to 
make to the tribal communities might be to 
enable them to think independently and chart 
their own path to development. 


ACTION PLAN 


Session -5 

This finalsessionof workshop-| concentrated 
on formulating an action plan to Strengthen | 
tribal culture and to make suggestions forthe 


- frame of reference for workshop-ll that was 


to follow. An evaluation of the first Stage of 
the workshop was also made. 


The action plan was designed to work at four 
levels, namely, Personal, through voluntary 
agencies, through external agencies and 
through Government agencies. 


Woxking at the personal level: 


Direct steps: 


Tribal leaders should be encouraged to 
relate stories they heard from their elders 
to the children of the present generation. 


Tribal folklore Can get perpetuated this 
way. 


Literate people among the tribal com- 
munity should record these stories and 
they should be circulated. 


In every meeting involving tribal people, . 


time should be earmarked for discus- 
‘sions on tribal culture. 


Traditional occupations of tribals should 
be encouraged and individuals who are 
skilled in these occupations should be 
given special assistance for this. 


In meetings and gatherings where tribals 
attend, they should be encouraged to 
sing tribal songs. 


Proverbs popular among the tribals 
should be documented. The elders 
among the tribals have a goldmine of 
such proverbs in their memory. 


Indirect Steps: 


Creche centres for children and night 
schools for adults should be conducted 
in such a way that tribal! cultural elements 
are perpetuated and strengthened. 


Income generating programmes also 
should be critically analysed and con- 
ducted in a manner that will enhance the 
tribal’s self confidence. 
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Documentation has to be undertaken on 
Various aspects of tribal culture. 


Role of voluntary organisations 
individually: 


Larger awareness on the Dart of grass 
roots level workers of voluntary agencies 
regarding tribal culture and the special 
requirement of tribal communities. 


Operationalising the suggestions made 
by this workshop in their field area in 
accordance with the needs of the 
specific tribal population. 


Assigning the task of working on various 
aspects of tribal culture to one person 
exclusively in each agency who should 
also be responsible for building a public 
platform to raise issues concerning tribal 
communities. 


Decision-makers in the voluntary or- 
ganisations need to be persuaded to take 
cultural aspects into consideration while 
planning development programmes for 
tribals. 


Field exposures should be conducted for 
all ihe staff of voluntary organisations so 
that they get a feel of the tribal way of 
living. 


As far as possible, development 
programmes for tribal people should be 
planned in consultation with them and 
they should be encouraged to evolve 
their own programmes according to their 
needs and capabilities. 


-. C. Role of voluntary organisations 
collectively: 


— Common programmes involving all 
voluntary organisations of the area work- 
ing with tribal communities. 


— Inter-agency consultations on tribal is- 


sues. 
— Visits to other agencies. 


— Exchanging resource persons who have 
Special capability in working on various 
aspects of tribal culture. 

d. Working in association with the 
government: 

— Persuading.government agencies to 
channelise programmes and resources 
through people’s organisations of tribal 
communities. 


— Insisting on the involvement of tribal 
leaders inthe planning and implementa- 
tion of development programmes. 


— Introducing sections on tribal com- 
munities in school and college text books 
produced by the government. - 


— Formation of an advisory council includ- 
ing policy makers of voluntary organisa- 
tions working with tribal communities 
and government officials concerned with 
Planning of Programmes for tribal 
development. 


—- Organising tribal communities against 
harmful projects of the government. 


Recommendations Of Workshop Il 


— Formation of a federation of voluntary 


Organisations working with tribal com- 
munities. 
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— All programmes of the government and 
voluntary organisations to be chan- 
nelised through the people’s organisa- 
tions of the tribal people. 


— Research studies to explore tribal lan- 
guage, technology, art and literature 
should be jointly promoted. 


an All existing programmes should be 
analysed and evaluated to see whether 
tribal culture is being jeopardised unwit- 
tingly. 


—- Programmes should be designed omthe 
basis of the actual felt needs of the tribal 
communities and not on external com- 
pulsions. 


— Animators and grassroots level workers 
who spend more time with the tribal 
People should be taken into confidence 
while proposing programmes. 


— Strengthening the tribal culture should 
be the main goal of Programmes for tribal 
development. 


Session- 6 


Evaluation of Workshop | 


The participants evaluated the workshop in 
terms of new learning experience, informa- 
tion and conceptual input and effectiveness 
of methodology. The responses of some of 
the participants were as follows: 


— The distinction between the mainstream 
Society and tribal communities became 
Clear to me. | also understood that the 
problems and challenges faced by the 
Poorer sections of the mainstream com- 
munity and the tribal people are quite 


distinct and need different responses 
and action plans. 


My perception of tribal realities was en- 
riched. Especially the commonality in 
tribal existence all over and the similarity 
of their problems are striking. 


Due to my limited exposure | was all the 
way believing that the tribals must be 
changed to resemble people of the 
mainstream society. Now | understand 
that it is not ‘upliftment’ that is important 
but understanding. | could also see that 
the values of our modern society is not 
all that precious and exalted. There are 
several things that we ought to learn from 
the tribal people in our own interest and 
of the 
human race. It is not a question of ‘bring- 


in the interest of the survival 


ing up’ the tribals to our standards but a 
joint exploration of the alternate pos- 
sibilities of creating a humane society all 
the while giving and taking. 


| was more interested in the quantitative 
aspects of our work. For example, | used 


to measure the success of our work with - 


tribals in terms of the number of bullocks 
we could extract out of governmental 
agencies and the area of land we could 
retrieve for the tribals from the hands of 
encroachers and govermental agencies. 
However, now | realise that there is afiner 
qualitative aspect too because culture 
does not lend itself to precise measure- 
ment and quantification. Any gain made 
in the strengthening of tribal culture 
could be long lasting compared to 
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material benefits obtained for them, 


though the latter is also quite important. 


Workshops like this will go on within the 
confines of four walls. What is important 
is the follow-up action and our commit- 
ment to make difference to the tribal 
communities. However, this workshop 
has contributed a lot in modifying my 
thinking. 


| believe that the tribal people have the 
resilience and the inherent strength to 
withstand the assault of the changing 
times. They need our support. 


The most remarkable experience for me 
in this workshop was the encounter with 
the Yajamanas (tribal elders). | reflected 
on my own errors while working with 
tribal people. | have received a number 
of valuable insights by attending this 
workshop. 


| think most of us are blind to the wealth 
of knowledge and skills the tribal people 
posses. We are letting it all die. We need 
to start the process of learning from the 


‘tribals ratherthan being over enthusiastic 


to teach them. 


| came to this workshop with a little ap- 
prehension. Cultural change is a com- 
plex subject and | was not sure how the 
workshop would go. My fears were 
misplaced, | suppose, because | have 
been enriched by the exposure to the 


tribal realities and issues. 


~ 


WORKSHOP :- II 


Introduction: 

This workshop which immediately followed 
the one conducted at H.D. Kote, was held 
from 16th to 19th March 1990 at Mysore. 
Majority of the participants of this workshop 
were drawn from the earlier workshop. The 
emphasis here was more on the action 
perspectives based upon the recommenda- 
tions made at Workshop-|. The participants 
were largely supervisory level workers and 
policy makers of voluntary organisations. 
There was indeed some overlapping of sub- 
jects chosen for discussion and the initial 
session focussed on recapitulating the trans- 
actions of the earlier workshop. 


Session -1 

Here the participants expressed the expecta- 
tions they have from this workshop and 
Proposed issues relating to tribal cultural 
change which could be dealt with here. 


Does the tribal culture hamper the 
economic development of tribal com- 
munities? Can Strengthening of tribal 
Culture also contribute to their economic 
advancement? 


Is a distinct tribal culture still in existence 
or has it been assimilated by the 
dominant society? 


What is tribal development? How does it 
differ from the development of 
mainstream communites? 


What do we mean by culture and what 
are its elements? 
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Can we develop a culture? Isn't it more 
appropriate to develop people? 


Can the dominant society itself claim to 
have a distinct culture of its own? 


What is the role of voluntary organisa- 
tions in the cultural development of tribal 


communities? 


What is that we. find valuable in tribai 
culture and why do we want to preserve 
it? 


In their struggle for survival in a hostile 
sociai and economic environment, will 
the tribal culture be entirely wiped out? 


Is political struggle essential for the 
assertion of tribal values and cultures 
and for their own survival? 


; Culture and Development 


Session - 2 

Based on the questions that came forth 
during the initial session, the second session 
focussed on a discussion of the various 
aspects of culture and development. Views 


_ €xpressed by the participants are given 


below in a condensed form: 


— Culture is a social framework to make 
living together possible. Members of the 
community share a common life Style, 
relationship patterns and collective 
memory of ancestral experiences. 


Culture is the Prevailing value system 


required for harmonious community 
living. 


Culture is both the Physical and 
metaphysical structure having visible ex- 


pressions in concepts, beliefs and im- 
ages. 


Culture is something that descends from 
generation to generation and chan- 
nelises the expression of joy, sorrow, 
anger and celebration. It also encom- 
Passes the administrative systems, laws, 
mode of worship and lends strength to 
individuals, families and communities. 


Culture identifies a community and helps 
to distinguish it from others. It is the 
assertion of the uniqueness of a com- 
munity and an expression of its in- 
dividuality. 


Culture is an ephemeral social 
phenomena and is never static. 


Culture is determined by geographical 
and environmental conditions. 


Development is the blossoming of the 
individual and society into fully alive 
dynamic beings. 


Developmentis the process of empower- 
ing people to think together. 


Development is the education of people 
for empowering them by providing 
scientific dimension to their existing 
knowledge. 


Development has to take place both on 
the human and economic planes. 


Tribal development entails restoration of 
their self-respect and also their resour- 
ces. It also means the creation of fresh 


possibilities for them. 
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Case Study 


Session -3 


In this session one of the participants was to 
present the programmes initiated by his/her 
organisation for tribal development.and later 
the participants were to classify each of the 
activities as contributing to strengthening 
tribal culture or weakening it. Accordingly Mr. 
Sabu from ‘Chetana’ presented their ex- 
periences in working. with the tribal com- 
munity called ‘Paniyas’. 


Development work with Paniyas 


There are about 45,000 Paniyas intotal, most- 
ly in Wayanad district of Kerala State. They 
are known to have been enslaved by 
dominant communities as far back as their 
memory goes. In mid-nineteenth century the 
then Madras Government brought certain 
legisiations intended to free them from 
slavery. This only served to change the situa- 
tion of the Paniyas from that of slaves to 
bonded labourers. 


On the fourteenth of the ‘Meenum’ month of 
the Malayalam calendar, the tribals hold their 
biggest festival. Even non-tribals gather at 
this festival and traditionally it was on this day 
that the bonded labourers were traded by the 


_ landlords. As recently as 1974, Paniya adults 


were known to be bonded for a. year for the 
payment of ten rupees. Women fetched 
rupees eight and children rupees three. 
Lunch was provided by the landlords and 
men were given about two kilogram of paddy 
whereas women got about one kilogram. 


Living as bonded labourers for a prolonged 
period has influenced the culture of Paniyas 
very deeply and has created myths related to 
their bonded condition. They still believe (at- 
least elders) that if they live a virtuous life they 
will be reborn as the slave of the same 
benevolent landlord! They also believe that 
the landlord and slave go to the nether world 
together. 


Chethana is a small organisation and we 
cover only 42 hamlets for our work. Our first 
initiative was to purchase cows forthe Paniya 
families as an income generating 
programme. Soon we realised that they did 
not have the skill to milk the cows. Though 
each family had about an acre of land in their 
possession, there was no proper market for 
the milk. The yield also began decreasing 
soon. The average income fromtwo cows per 
month was only about Rs.110. We then 
turned to see whether Wwe Could improve the 
land in the possession of the tribals. 
Rs.15,000 was contributed to each family for 
the development of land. 
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At this point we realised that there was in 
inherent fault in our approach to tribal 
deveiopment . Our knowledge of the culture 
of the Paniya community was not sufficient. 
So we decided to live with the Paniyas for an 
year and only after developing a close rap- 
port with them, should we start initiating 


programmes. - 


Perhaps a bit wiser from our experiences, we 
now concentrate on education. As many 
tribal children as possible were sent to the 
tribal hostels. Many adults showed interest in 
becoming literate. So we started adult educa- 
tionclasses. 


Paniyas are animists and worship natural 
phenomena. They have a fairly advanced 
idea of divinity. They believe that God will 
punish human beings if they indulge in wrong 
doings. They also appease Gods through 
Poojas (worship). Bonded life did not wipe 
out their culture entirely. They still have their 
own characteristically tribal dance forms. 
However, they do not have songs of their. 
own. 


The classification of the activities of Chethana intot 


hose which strengthen tribal culture and which 


weaken it as made by the Participants is presented here in a tabular form: 


Activities/Approachesthat 
Strengthen tribalculture 


Willingness to learn from mistakes 
and go back to people for rapport 


Respect for tribal way of life. 


Readiness to let people decide for 
themselves. 


Willingness to live close to the people 


Understanding of the facilitating role 


Attempt to overcome slavery in the 
psyche of the people 


Focussing on land instead of cattle, the 
former being a longlasting resource 


Open to change in strategy 


Recommendations of Workshop = i 


Activities/Approaches that 
Weaken tribal culture 


Experimentation might discourage both 
tribes and the staff and they may lose con- 
fidence in the agency. 


Tne dairy project was dropped abruptly 
without sufficient effort to find out the 
problems and solve them. 


Trial and error method is time consuming 


lf all decisions are left to the tribal com- 
munity they may not find themselves com- 
pentent 


Introducing them to money economy 
without sufficient preparation 


Is the organisation working in isolation? 
Leaving too many things to chance 


No linkage with the larger community (con- 
tact only with the target families) 


— Teachers of tribal schools should be re- 
educated on the cultural aspects of tribal 
development and they should be sup- 


— |ntangible elements of culture like values ported and encouraged to form a net- 


and the material aspects of culture 
should be given equal importance while 
working for tribal cultural regeneration. 


As the Government makes the largest 
financial input into tribal development 
programmes, its policies should be effec- 
tively and judiciously influenced through 


appropriate fora. 


work to pool information and skills. 


— Tribal cultural melas could be organised 
from time to time where tribal artifacts 
and cultural expressions are exhibited. 
This could build the tribals’ self-con- 
fidence and people of mainstream com- 
munities can learn to respect tribal 
culture and way of life. Organising tribal 
games and sports events and children’s 


forum will also be good efforts in this 


direction. 


Documentation of tribal knowledge and 
their emotional memory should be car- 
ried out in a systematic manner and 
reproduced in communicable forms. 


Workshops on tribal culture should be 
conducted in greater numbers so that all 
vountary activists working with tribals get 
an opportunity to have a conceptual 
perspective of their work. 


An educational campaign could be 
launched through the mainstream media 
to educate the larger public about tribal 
culture. 


Tribal cultural centres at zonal levels 
should be initiated. 


Voluntary organisations working with 
tribal communities should form a federa- 
tion to focus on tribal issues exclusively. 


Systematic research should be con- 
ducted into the healing arts of the tribals 
and the herbal species they use as 
medication should be saved from extinc- 
tion. 


Tribal existence is very closely bound 
with the state of the environment and 
tribal communities could develop as 
vocal propounders of an environmentally 


sound and ecologically sustainable way 
Of life. 
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Session -5 

During evaluation, most of the participants 
expressed the opinion that the workshop has 
provided them with deeper insight into tribal 
culture and the challenges of cultural change 
faced by tribal communities. Voluntary or- 
ganisations working with tribal people also 
have a responsibility to remain in solidarity 
with them during this period of transition. 
Some of the observations that appear to be 
Significant are briefly reproduced below. 


— It would have been good if more or- 
Ganisations working with tribal com- 
munities were represented at this 
workshop. However, with all limitations, 
this workshop has succeeded in achiev- 
ing its objective of Creating greater 
awareness regarding development work 
with tribals and in sensitising the par- 
ticipants to the cultural aspects of tribal 
existence. 


The workshop has succeeded indebunk- 
ing the myth that the culture of the mega- 
society is superior and more virtuous. | 
admit that | too was a victim of this con- 
ceited attitude and when | started work- 
ing with tribal people | assumed that the 
best we could do was to ‘reform’ them to 
resemble the communities of the 
mainstream. | am convinced that we 
Nave a great deal to learn from the tribal 
Way Of living and the values they cherish. 


The discussions were fruitful and were in 
the right direction. However, the real test 
is on the field and we Can comment on 


the success or otherwise of the 
workshop only on the basis of the dimen- 
Sions of the concrete action that is in- 
itiated eventually. 


— The recommendations made by this 
workshop should be taken seriously at- 
least by organisations represented at this 
workshop. The level of participation was 
high at this workshop so much so thatthe 
resource persons did not find their 
responsibility a burden. 


ANNEXURE-A 


Presentation of Ethnographic 
Studies 


> 


GROUP -| 


KORAGAS OF DAKSHINAKANNADA 


1. Territory: 

Residing in the forest areas of the district. But 
they are also present in the interior villages 
and also in small towns in small numbers. 
Their number is comparatively large in towns 
such as Surathkal, Sullya, Udipi, Mangalore, 
Bajpe, Mudbidri, Satcharipete, Mulki, Peram- 
pally and Yermal. 


2. Physical characteristics: 

The men are 5.5 feet tailon an average and 
are dark skinned. Adult men are muscular 
and have broad shoulders. The forehead is 
broad and hair is curly. Nose is large and flat 
with flaring nostrils. Little hair on the body. 
The eyes are deep-set and lips are thick. 
Comparatively large head. Ears are normal. 


In general, sturdy physique. Women are 4.5 
to 5.5. feet in height. 


_ 3. Language: 
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Rustic dialect of Tulu. 


4. Food habits: 


Non-vegetarians. Those living in forest areas 
eat roots and fruits. They relish alcoholic 
beverages. Most of them aiso chew betel 
leaves and tobacco. They do not store food 
substances. 


5. Dress and ornaments: 

Men generally cover only the lower portion of 
the body with lungi or dhoti. Wear acap made 
of arecanut leaves. Women wear black 
beads. The younger women wear blouses 
and most of the time they carry sickles with 
them. 


6. Occupation: 


Making baskets with bamboo strips and also 
wooden utensils. They catch fish from ponds 
and rivers. They collect honey and mush- 
rooms from the forests. They are also hired, 
for certain functions in the villages, for beat- 


. ing-a crude type of drum (Dolu). They also 


manufacture nets for trapping rabbits. 


7. Family life: 

Live in joint families. Eldest male is the head 
of the family. Women have a comparatively 
higher status. Children are looked after by 
both the mother and the father. Whereever 
there is property, sons and daughters have 
equal rights. Community life. 


8. Social mores and rituals: 


Child marriage is prevalent. Eider women in 
the family assist during child birth. Children 
are named using the first letter of the day of 


the week they are born. Marriages are infor- 
mal affairs where the woman lives with the 
man who is capable of providing for her 
necessities and protect her. 


When adults die they are cremated and 
children are buried. The head of the family 
lights the funeral pyre. Herbal medicines are 
used widely. They also resort to magic to 
appease spirits which are believed to cause 
illness. 


9. God, beliefs and festivals: 

‘Koragajja’ (Grandfather Koraga) is con- 
Sidered to be the God of the clan. ‘Bootha 
Kola’ (Oracles) are feared and worshipped. 
Each settlement has its own deity. They also 
celebrate Gokulashtami, the birthday of Lord 
Krishna. Beating drums is essential for ail 
religious functions and rituals. They believe in 
black magic, exorcism and other magical 
rituals. They have also faith in rebirth of the 
souls. Beating drums is their duty when there 
is death in the households of other com- 
munities. | 


10. Resources of the community: 


Those who live in or neartorest areas depend 


upon smail forest produces like bamboo, 
cane, palm trees and dried stems of vines to 
Make baskets and other utensils. Leather is 
used for making drums. 


11. Goal of life: 


They derive great fulfillment out of dancing to 
the tune of drums after a cOmmunal dinner. 
_ Theyalso enjoy their occupation like weaving 
baskets. They are not Particularly given to 
philosophising about the goal of life. 
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GROUP - Il 


MALEKUDIYAS OF DAKSHINA 
KANNADA 


1. Territory: 

Forest areas of the district adjoining the 
Western Ghats. Concentration in villages like 
Neriya, Shiradi, Shishila, Shibaje and Naravi. 


2. Physical characteristics: 

Brownish dark in complexion. Sturdy siruc- 
ture. Men are of 4.5 to 5.5 feet Reight. 
Women are of 4.5to 5 feet height. Womenare 
generally plump. 

3. Language: 


Rustic Tulu. 


4. Food habits: 

Non-vegetarians. Drinking is rare, however, 
chewing betel leaves, nuts and tobacco is 
common. — | 


5. Dress and ornaments: 


Men wear dhotis or lungis and shirs also 


recenily. Women wear saris and bicuses. 
Gold ornaments are found very rarely. 


6. Occupation: 


Making baskets out of Bamboo strips and 
wooden utensils. They are also employed in 
the arecanut plantations. They are said to be 
experts in trapping elephants. They were 
also employed in making the umbrella of the 
village deity and also the palanquin in which 
the idol is carried during the festivals. Even 
now they hunt wild boar and rabbits by using 
traps and nets. 


7. Family life: 


Unitary families. Male dominance is evident. 
Property rights exclusively for males. Child- 
rearing is the duty of the women. 


8. Social mores and rituals: 

Child marriage is prevalent. Women have to 
remain outside the house during menstrua- 
tion. Sexual taboos are strictly observed. 


Remarriage is rare. Children are named after 
gods and elders in the family. 


9. God, beliefs and festivals: | 

Worship most gods of the Hindu pantheon 
like Vishnu, Ishwara, Devi etc. Most Hindu 
festivals like Ugadi, Chaturthi, Deepavailietc., 
are celebrated. Just after the harvests they 
celebrate the ‘Hosa Akki Habba’. They 
believe in magic, witchcraft etc. They do not 
enter temples of higner castes. 


10. Resources of the community 

They either make use of or trade in forest 
produces like bamboo, cane, tamarind, 
soapnut, honey etc. 


11. Goal of life: 

Survival itself is a struggle for them. How- 
ever, this does not come in the way of their 
enjoying their traditional occupations like 
weaving baskets. The monotony of life is 
broken by the occasional celebration of fes- 


tivals. 


GROUP - Ill 
BETTAKURUBAS 


1. Territory: 
Residing in the forest areas of Heg- 
gadadevanakote and Gundlupet taluks of 


Mysore district in Karnataka and the adjoin- 
ing border areas of Kerala and Tamilnadu. In 
Kerala they are called ‘Uralis’. 


2. Physical characteristics: 


Sturdy physique. About 5 feet in height. 
Broad flat nose. Thick lips. Round face. Nar- 


‘row forehead. Rather rough hair. Brownish 


black in complexion. 
3. Language: 
A dialect which is a mixture of Kannada, 


Tamil, Malayalam and Coorgi, however, 
having its own identity. No script. 


4. Food habits: 

The food habits now resemble that of 
mainstream communities. However, roots, 
edible leaves, millets and horsegram are 
used. 


5. Dress and ornaments: 

Men wear half-dhoti reaching upto the knee 
and shirts. Women wear saris covering the 
breasts with a side knot. 


6. Occupation: 
Weaving bamboo strips into baskets, mats 
etc. Quite a number is now engaged in 


agriculture. 


7. Family life: 

Traditionally property was communal in char- 
acter, now slowly changing to individual 
ownership. Status of women is high com- 
pared to mainstream Hindu communities. 
Headmanship is by inheritance, but instan- 
ces of changing a headman is remembered. 


8. Social mores and rituals: 

The father is not expected to see the child for 
seven days after delivery. Three months after 
child birth there is a purification ritual. Most 
children are called after the gods. No im- 
purity attached to menstruation. Women are 
allowed to stay in the house itself during this 
period. The headman plays an important role 
in marriages. The dead are buried. The third 
day the spirit of the dead is offered honey. A 
Purification ceremony is held on the 9th day. 


9. God, beliefs and festivals: 
‘Bommadevaru’ and ‘Mahadeshvara’ are the 
main deities. Women sing songs of praise to 
Propitiate gods. The Priest is possessed by 
the spirits. Gauri festival, Ugadi, Sankranti 
are celebrated. Believe that the soul lives 
even after death. Believe in a Chain of 
rebirths. Magic and witchcraft also is 
popular. 


10. Resources of the community: 


Forest produces like bamboo, cane, fruits, 
nuts and roots. 


11. Goal of life: 


They are generaily indifferent to the Past and 
the future. 


GROUP - IV 
SOLIGAS 


1. Territory: 
Resides mosily in Hunsur, H.D. Kote and 


Periyapatana laluks of Mysore District in Kar- 
Nataka, Sandwitched betweenthe forestsand 
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the mainstream villages. Live in small settle- 
ments called hadis. 


2. Physical characteristics: 


Medium height. Reddish brown in com- 
plexion. Stocky frame. Straight hair. 


3. Language: 
A mixture of Tamil and Telugu. No script. 


4. Focd habits: 


They hunt rats and bandicoots; millets, rice 
and edible leaves are also eaten. 


9. Dress and ornaments: ; 
Men wear dhotis. Women prefer blue 
coloured saris, and do not wear bindi on the 
forehead. Houses are not very tidy, but turn 
out well when they go out. 


6. Occupation: 


Weaving baskets and lately agriculture to 
some extent. Experts in trapping rats and 
bandicoots. 
sheep. 


They also keep goats and 


7. Family fife: 


Unitary families. Like to have a number of 
children. Look after their old well. Cordial! 
relationship among siblings. Longish, 
thatched roof houses. Keep domestic 
animals inside the house. Harmonious com- 
munity life. Quarrels are rare events. Head 
of the family is male. Men decide most im- 
portant matters. {n Case of disputes the 
headman intervenes and attempts to resolve 
conflicts. Husband-wite Quarrels are also 
Sharing of food communally is not 
much evident. They have some idea of 
Saving and storing food and other articles of 
household use. 


rare. 


8. Social mores and rituals: 


Immediately after childbirth, cymbals are 
sounded supposedly to induce the newborn 
child to breathe. The mother and the child 
are bathed in hot water. Thereafter bathing 
on alternate days. 
ceremony. 


No distinct naming 
Children are named after 
favourite deities. When girls reach puberty 
the brother-in-law or the maternal uncle has 
to construct a separate hut for her. It is 
decorated with mango leaves. The first time 
‘a girl menstruates, she has to stay in the hut 
for seven to eleven days. There is a purifica- 
tion ceremony after this, where the girl's 
forehead is smeared with holy ash after a 
‘pooja’. She alsa wears new clothes for the 
occasion. The visitors are served dinner and 
then the girl is admitted to the main house. 
No ritual is observed during the subsequent 
months. After childbirth, 15 to 30 days con- 
finement for the mother is observed. For 
marriages, shed of 12 poles has to be con- 
structed. Relatives are invited and serveddin- 
ner. During the Ugadi festival the newly 
married couple are invited to their parental 
house. Traditionally, the bridegroom had to 
work for the bride’s family for a certain dura- 


tion. 


In case of illness, the oracle is consulted as 
to the reason for the illness. Herbal 
medicines are also used. On death both 
cremation and burial is practised. Purifica- 
tion rites are conducted in few cases. 


‘Yugadi’ is their most important festival. 
‘Gauri festival’ and ‘Sankranti’ also are 
celebrated. ‘Chaudamma’ is the tribal god. 
The spirits are appeased by offering animal 
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Sacrifice. A foul is sacrificed when a new 
house is being occupied. 


GROUP - V 
PANIYAS OF WAYANAD 


1. Territory: 

The Paniyas of Wayanad district in Kerala 
constitute 45% of the tribal population here. 
They are dark in complexion, have curly hairs 
and flat nose and appear like a negroid race. 
They generally wear soiled ciothes and bathe 
only occasionally. The facial expression is 
gloomy and are known to have adeep-rooted 
attitude of indifference. Women grow their 
hair shoulder-length and do not comb it. 


2. Physical characteristics: 

Sturdy physique. About 5 feet in height. 
Broad flat nose. Thick lips. Round face. Nar- 
row forehead. Rather rough hair. Brownish 


black in complexion. 


3. Language: 

The language is a mixture of Malayalam, 
Tamil and Tulu and lacks ascript. They speak 
Malayalam now-a-days with other people in 


the area. 


4. Food habits: 

Rice, millets, cucumber, leafy vegetables, fish 
and crab are eaten. They usually have only 
one meal a day in the forenoon. They also 


| collect roots from the forest and eat them. 


5. Dress and ornaments: 
The women wear a dhoticovering the breasts 
and reaching upto the knee. It is knotted on 
the top above the chest. They usually tie a 
wasteband so that the dhoti above the waste 
can be used as a large pocket. Men wear 
dhoti and shirts. Women wear @ar-rings 
made out of palm leaf and sometimes 
decorated by a pearl. They wear beads as 
necklaces and old coins are used as pen- 
dants. Bangles are made out of brass and 
now-a-days even aluminium bangles are 
used. Many get their nose and hands tat- 
tooed. 


6. Occupation: 

Paniyas are mostly Casual agricultural 
labourers. They possess no technical skills. 
They gather at the nearest tea-shop early in 
the morning where people who need labour 
come and engage them. While working inthe 
rains they wear a kind of umbrella made out 
of palm leaves. The betel! leaves, nuts and 
tobacco they keep chewing is supposed to 
Keep them warm even when they work in 
Pouring rains. 


7. Family life: 


They live in tiny thatched roof huts built in 
Clusters near the Paddy fields where they are 
generally employed. They also put up their 
huts on the hillsides. Bamboo strips are used 
as reinforcing materia] and mud is plastered 
On it. The roof is of Wild grass. The floor is 
flattened and smeared with a mixture of cow- 
dung and charcoal. There is One central 
fOOM Surrounded by a veranda-like Structure 
made of mud al round. Children usually 
continue to Stay in the parenta| hut even atter 
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marriage and many of the huts have more 
than one family living in it. The village head- 
man is called ‘Moopan’, meaning leader. 
Generally they have no land records in their 
individual. names. Whatever records they 
have will be mostly in the name of the 
‘Moopan’. | 

8. Social mores and rituals: 

Delivery takes place in the husband’s house. 
During the eighth month of pregnancy, a 
ritual called ‘Poodayattam’ is conducted to 
Pacify evil spirits. Aged women help. the 
younger ones in delivery and the umblical 
cord is buried in the forest. The following 
seven days is considered to be a period of 
impurity and the eigth day the woman takes 
a purifying ritual bath. 


They have acurious way of naming the child 
in accordance with its appearance. Thus a 
dark complexioned child will be named 
‘Karuppan’ which means the ‘dark one’. 


When a girl attains puberty, the occasion is 


— celebrated with a feast and dance. 


‘In marriage the boy’s family has to take the 


initiative. Two distinct ceremonies are in- 
volved in the Marriage function. It starts 
under a three-poled Canopy installed in the 
courtyard. The bride and bridegroom ex- 
change betel leaves and arecanut. The 
bride's fatherhastobe given seven anda half 


rupees as bride-money. 


Upon death, the soul is considered to have 
gone to the nether world. There also he 
continues to work for the landlord, it is Sup- 
Posed. Aknifeanda Stick which are the usual 
implements of a Paniyan is buried along with 


the dead body. Seven days subsequent to 
the death is consideredtobea period of ritual 
impurity. 


Diseases like anaemia, scabbies, tuber- 
culosis, leprosy, dysentery are prevalent. 
Sometimes concoctions prepared by local 
medicine-men are used. 


Women enjoy a near-equal status in the 
Paniya community. They do not practice the 
dowry system except forthe bride-money the 
bridegroom has to pay to the bride's father. 


9. God, beliefs and festivals: 
The important deities are Maari, Gulikan and 
Bhagavathi. The gods are supposed to 


reside in the stones kept under the 
‘Chembakam’ tree found near each hamlet. 
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Oracles are consulted in the event of ill- 
nesses. There are festivals in the name of 
each deity. They also celebrate other fes- 
tivals like Vishu and Onamwhichis significant 
for all Keralites. They also have a post-har- 
vest festival called ‘Puthariyoonu’ where the 
new rice is cooked and eaten. 


10. Resources of the community: 


Roots, bamboo collected from the forest. 
Also small crabs and fish found in ponds. 


11. Goal cf life: 


_ They are not very much concerned about the 


past and the future. To earn the day's food 
itself is a big task for them. However, they 
believe in life after death which is not too 
different from the present life. 


GROUP - VI 
JENU KURUBAS 


1. Territory: 


Reside mostly in H.D.Kote _and 
Bunsur faluk of .Mysore. District. 
They live in small settlements 
called hadis. 


2. Physical Characteristics: 


normal height, 
black in 


Healthy physique, 
rough curly hair and 
complexion. 


3. Language: 


Speak Jenu nudi and a distorted 
version of Kannada. Their 
language does not have any 
SeripeG. : 


4. Food habits: 


Apart from roots, 
edible leaves, ragi and 
they hunt Pacs, flying 
bandicoots ete. 


honey, fruits, 
paddy 


cats, 


5. Dress and ornaments: 


Men wear half dhoti made of 
cotton reaching upto the knee 
and shirts. Women wear saris cove- 
ring the breasts with a fren 
knot. They decorate themselves 
with flowers, bangles and chains 
made of forest materials, 


6. Occupation: 
Collecting honey, 


hunting, Fishing 
ion - of elephants. 


forest produce, 
and domesticat- 
The instruments 


used are bow and arrow, clubs 
made of wooden Sticks, rat 
Scissors, 

7. Family life: 

They construct houses using 


Damboos and Straws. No Nails are 


2g 


. those who 


used in the construction of 
houses. The houses are very 
small in size with small doors. 
Teak wood is used for the roof. 
The floor of the house is 
cleaned with cow dung. The house 


and the surroundings are always 
kept clean. They are fond of 
children. After the marriage 
the couple leave their house 
and live on their own. The 
parents do not show much 
responsibility in bringing up 
their children. The elderly 


people prefer to Stay with their 
daughters. Whatever is brought 
is shared by all in the house. 
Parents will Bive shelter to 
leave the husbands 


or wives. Ownership of property 


belongs to the head of the 
family or other elderly male 
People. 

8. Social mores and rituals: 
Leadership is hereditory. 
Disputes between husband and 


wife are settled by the leader. 
He also makes decisions 
regarding the crops, death cere- 


monies ete. The young couple 
always travel together. They 
are suspicious by nature. Finan- 


Cilal matters are taken care of 


by both. Simple life Style. They 
live only for today. The idea 
of storing things for future 
is not known to them. As soon 
aS a child is born, symbols are 
sounded Supposedly to help the 
newborn child to breathe. The 


mother and the Child are bathed 
twice a day. There is no 
distinct naming ceremony. When 
a girl reaches puberty, a sepa- 
Fate hut is constructed for her. 
She is not Supposed to look at 
men. She does Ganga pooja. After 
child OiPth . traditional medici- 
nes will be Ziven. They keep 
the belongings of the girl Sepa- 
rately. For the next six months 
she should not do any work. Dur- 


ing the menstruation time 
stays Sight days outside 
house. No discrimination 
ing the sex of the child. Marria- 
ges take different forms. such 
as legal and keeping a partner. 
The person who marries has to 
work in his in-laws house. A man 
is allowed to have two or three 
wives at the same time. But this 
is not applicable to women. At 
Sickness they call on gods. They 
use herbal medicines. Dead bodies 
of elderly people are either 
cremated or buried. But children 
are buried. The dead person is 
supposed to become a spirit. They 
do not believe in rebirth. They 
do nat live in the house of the 
dead person. A lamp and rice re- 
places the dead body. 


she 
the 
regard- 


9. God, beliefs and festivals: 


Even though they 
and Parvethy, for them nature 
itself is god. Present human life 
is determined according to Dharma 
and Karma. Mass rituals, black 
magic, calling on gods, 
appearance of god in their dreams 
are some of their beliefs. Gowri 
festival, Ugadi and Kunti 
festival are celebrated. 


worship Shiva 


GROUP - VII 
LAMBANIS 


1. Territory: 


They reside in thandas which are 
normally in the outskirts of the 
village. They are seattered all 
over the country but are found 
mostly in the southern part. 


2. Physical Characteristics: 
Average height, with 4a healthy 


brownish complexion. Broad (ere 
head, narrow nose and flat hair. 
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3. Language: 


They speak Lambani dialect which 
does not have any script. 


4. Food habits: 


Eat mostly rotis. They also use 
a special type of edible leaves. 


Are non-vegetarians. They 
consume much alcohol. 

5. Dress and ornaments: 

Elderly women wear Lambani 
dresses made of colourful 
clothes with designs. Due to 


the influence of the main-stream 
culture and also the increasing 
cost of traditional clothes, 
traditional dresses are becoming 


less popular. Men wear cotton 
clothes. Ear, nose, fingers, 
hair, neck and legs are decora- 


ted with ornaments. 
6. Occupation: 


Traditionally they were traders. 
But now they depend on agricul- 
ture and labour. Some of them 
have become thieves and have 
involved themselves in looting 
and dacoity. They also produce 
illieit idquer. 

7. Family life: 

Male dominance is prevalent. 
But the responsibility of runn- 
ing the family lies on women. 
Fach thanda has its own leader 
and leadership is hereditory. 
After the marriage the couple 
live separately from the 
parents. They have community 
living. They fight with each 
other, but unite easily to fight 
against a common enemy. They 
do not mix with other communi- 
ties. Leaders are respected. 


8. Social mores and rituals: 


Children are born at their 
maternal homes. But the naming 
ceremony takes place at the pare- 
ntal home. During the menstrua- 
tion, the ‘gipl Gs kept outside 
the house in a emall’ hut. They 
have their owt (traditional . ways 
of marriage. The newly married 
couple will use their clothes 
as pillow on the first night of 
Marriage. In the event of a death 
in the family, the women of the 
thanda cry loudly looking at the 
sky. 


9. God, beliefs and festivals: 


of 
by 

their 
Except- 
all 


Lord Krishna and some gods 
Rajastan are worshipped 
Lambanis. They also have 
local gods and godesses. 
ing “Holy”, they celebrate 


other major Hindu festivals. 
10. Goal of life: 


Better living. 
XN 


GROUP - VIII 
MARATHAS 


1. Territory: 


Live mostly 
of Honnavara taluk 
Canara District. They 
in the thick forest 


im’ the areas 
North 
live 


groups. 


rocky 
oF 

also 

in 


2. Physical Characteristics: 


They are of sturdy physique. The 
women too are well built. 


3. Language: 


Speak Marathi 
Konkani. 


WLU 2 mixture of 
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4. Food habits: 


Rice, ragi, jowar and meat are 
the common food. Arrack is also 
consumed. 


5. Dress and ornaments: 


Men wear dhoti and shirts while 
women wear sari and blouse. Men 
wear golden ear rings while 
women wear ornaments like nose 
rings, chain, ear rings, bangles 
etc. Married women wear thali. 


6. Occupation: 


labour, mat 
manufactu- 


Agriculture, wage 
weaving, bee-keeping 
ring arrack and hunting. 


7. Family life: 
Joint families in 
these 
place 


are common 
groups. Marriages take 
within their ow groups 
only. Property ownership belongs 
to the sons. Individual 
ownership is also found. 


8. Social mores and rituals: 


Leadership is hereditory. 
newly born child is kept away 
from the mother for the first 
lz Gays. The naming ceremony 
takes place on the 12th’ day. 
Usually the name of the grand 
father or grand mother is given. 
the ena ld:. Following the 
Naming ceremony, both the mother 
and child take bath and join 
the family. During menstruation, 
the girl is kept outside the 
house and she is decorated with 
flowers. For three days she is 
not allowed inside the house. 
No one should touch her during 
Chis’ time. Regarding marriage, 
the bridegroom goes to the 
bride's house for Marriage. The 


The 


groom ties the 


thali on the 
bride. Skin diseases are 
prevalent among the Marathas. 
Turmeric and- cummin seed mixed 


with oil is applied to the affec— 


ted areas. Monkey fever is also 
common. The dead body is 
cremated. If the dead person is 
below six years, burial takes 
place. The elder son lights the 
funeral pyre. Three days after 
the death, the members of the 


family wash their cloth and clean 
the house with cow dung. 


9. God, beliefs and festivals: 
/ 
They worship all Hindu gods. 
Hindu festivals are also 
celebrated. Por. conducting. the 
poojas, the Brahmins are invited. 
They. believe that even after 
death the soul continues to live. 


All 


GROUP - Ix 
KARALA VELLALA GOUNDER 


This group has two communities, 
namely, Karalas and Vellalas. 
About 100 years ago the Karala 
Community had trade with the 
Vellala Community and had married 
the Vellala girls. These 
marriages were not accepted by 
both the communities and _ they 
were isolated from the rest. 
Hence they moved out and settled 
in the Javadi hill and formed 
a community called "Karala 
Vellala Goundar". 

1. Territory: 

They live mostly in Chenganm, 


Tamil Nadu. 
2. Physical Characteristics: 


White in complexion. Average 


height of 5 to 6 feet. 
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3. Language: 


They speak Tamil but 
understood easily. 


cannot be 


4. Food habits: 


Ragi, jowar, horsegran, 
jJackfruit, honey, roots, greens 
etc. They are non-vegetarians. 


5. Dress and ornaments: 


Men wear dhotis and the women 
wear a piece of cloth below 
their waist. When they go out 
of their areas, they are fully 
dressed. They wear bangles and 
kumkum. 


6. Occupation: 


Agriculture, hunting and weaving 
of bamboo baskets are the main 
occupations. For hunting, bow 


and arrow and pistols are used. 


7. Family life: 


Generally they have small 
families. 90% of the families 
consist of just. the parents and 
two or three children. They 
follow the natural family 
planning systems. There is not 
much economic disparity among 
them. 


8. Social mores and rituals: 


is hereditory. 
of a fine for 
offences pe] practiced among 
them. Ownership belongs only 
to the male. Drinking of alcohol 
is quite common both among men 
and women. Extra marital 
relationships are very common 
among men and women. The 
traditional midwife assists 
during the delivery. Sweets are 
distributed following the Hirth 
of a child. Child marriage is 


Leadership 
Imposition 


ae 


is 


common among them. The bride 
bought at a price ranging from 
Rs.300 to Rs.3000. A ‘ribbon is 
tied to the forehead of the girl 
to indicate that the marriage 
is confirmed. A formal ‘request 
will be made by the bridegroom 
and the marriage takes place at 
‘the bride's house. The dead are 
buried. 


9. God, beliefs and festivals: 


Kali and Soma are the two main 
gods of this community. Once a 
year they come together and 
celebrate the festival of Kali 
and Soma. They also celebrate 
pongal. This group does not have 
any sub groups. They never allow 
the low caste people to enter 
into their area ci... SC. 
cobblers, dhobis and christians). 
A fence which covers the area 
is put up and outsiders should 
have contacts only from outside 
the fence. They call on gods 
while beating the drum. The 
female is usually possessed by 
the god. In case of diseases they 
de not use medicines, but rely 
on god. 


10. Resource of the community: 


Houses are of tatched roof. They 


normally utilise the local 
available resources. They use 
the flowing water. To keep the 
water clean, they construct a 


fence around the pond. 


11. Goal: 

Do not have ay specific goal, 
but love to have food from time 
to time. 
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GROUP - X 
INUIT 
1. Territory: 
Live mostly in the Arctic. 
2. Physical Characteristics: 


Derived from Mongols/Asians. 


3. Language: 

Inuktitut - various dialects 
across Canada, Alaska, Greenland 
and Siberia. , 

4. Food habits: 

Fist. seal, Caribou. a few 
berries, birds ~ originally 
eaten raw. 

5. Dress and ornaments: 
Traditionally they (wore canima) 
skins, beautifully sewn. Few 
ornaments except Por facial 
tattoos. Tattoos and clothing 
Patterns indicate whether they 
are single or Married, male or 
female and the region. Nowadays 
they often wear North American 


Clothing and ornaments. 


6. Occupation: 


Hunting, fishing. Instruments 
used are Spears, skin boats 
(summer) , dog-teams and sleda 
(winter). Moss fire-bags and 


Stone lamps using renderred seal- 
Oil is also used. 


7. Family life: 


Family is the largest social 


UNSC. Several families come 
together in "camps" at various 
times of the year. Family elder 
is the leader. Children are 


valued highly; allowed very free 
expression. 


8. Social mores and rituals: 
The notion of "property" is 


unknown, |,..Goods belong «to» ‘all. 
Idea of owning land is not known. 


Anger is never expressed 
directly. Ostracism (isolation) — 
is the greatest punishment. 


Marriages are arranged by the 
parents and grandparents. Clear 
division of labour between men 
and women. Birth in the family 
is given little attention. 
Examples of quiet birth while 
travelling have taken place many 
times. However, the naming 
ceremony is a major event. 
Children are named after living 
or dead ancestors. Generally they 


have few. rituals....Puberty and 
marriages are not greatly 
celebrated. Celebrations and 
rituals depend more on time of 
the year. Drum dances, story 
telling, winter celebrations and 
spring celebrations are some 
examples. Seasons are named by 
natural features like time of 


fish, time of hunting on ice etc. 


9. God, beliefs and festivals: 


The soul has existence beyond 
the body - will be reborn in next 
baby or, when necessary, dog. 


social forces also 
although different 
from humans. They have 4 few 
direct religious practices 
separated from day-to-day Lite. 
There are rituals when an animal 
4a killed oor when 4&4 baby is 
named. Their belief is greatly 
influenced by the missionaries. 
They have some struggle and 
debate over how traditional 
beliefs do not fit with ehrist- 


ianity. 


All animals, 
have spirits, 


10. Resources of the community: 


Used snow for houses; natural 
copper for knives; bones’ and 
sticks for spears; stones for 
lamps; fish; caribou and seal 
for food. 


11. Goal of iifte: 


"Good life" seen as traditional 
life on the land. At the same 
time, the present generation 
lives in government houses, 
uses expensive machinery for 
hunting and goes to government 
schools. They must work with 
the dominant society to 
preserve traditional life and 
in so doing they lose much of 
traditional tifes” This is ‘their 
dilemma. 


GROUP - XI 
DENE 
1. Territory: 
Are found in the Northern-most 
forests of Canada, having long 
cold winters. 


2.. Physicas Characteristics: 


Physically different from Inuit 


thougn they have earlier 
Mongolian background. Each 
tribal group is physically 
identifiable. 
3. Language: 
All speak Algonkion language 


but five sub-dialects (actually 
continuum of languages changes 
throughout the region). 


u. Foor habits: 


Forest animals and berries, 
(moose, dear, rabbit) fish, 
birds. Food is roasted or 


cooked. 


5. Dress and ornaments: 


Skins, few ornaments - perhaps 
totem animal, rabbit coats. Now- 
a~days contemporary North 
American clothing is usually 
used. 

6. Occupation: 

Hunting, collecting wood for 
fuel, building . etc. Making of 
baskets, buckets from trees, 
making of various forms of 
boats. Dog-teams are used for 
travel. 

Tf. Family life: 

They have rather loose tribal 
Structures. In areas of richer 
resources, more hierarchical and 
authoritarian chiefs are. found. 
In other areas, very open and 
loose structures are found. There 
is very little decision making 
mechanism above the family. The 


ownership of Property is unknown. 
Leadership varies with task and 
season. For example, leaders are 
chosen for a specific hunt. Inter- 
Marriages are arranged. 


8. Social mores and rituals: 


Celebrations are more around 
seasonal changes than around 
individual development, eg. no 
puberty rites or Benerational 
celebrations. Some tribes or 
individuals (particularly men) 
ZO on vision quest such as 
celebrating when oneé has killed 
an animal for the Pret time or 
spent time alone in the forest. 
Nowadays, weddings are celebrated 
more than traditionally. Quite 
a Wide variety of herbal 
medicines are used by spiritual 
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guides who had the knowledge 


of their proper use. 
9. Gods, beliefs and festivals: 


in Spiritually 
alive world. Reincarnation of 
human soul. Animals are equal, 
even superior beings to humans. 
"Humans need animals, but 
animals do not need humans". 
They believe in the unity of 
the spiritual world. At present 
their belief is influenced by 
Christianity and other - 
religions which have highly 
complex belief structures. 


They believe 


10. Resources of the community: 


natural 
Tauits ; 

_ very 

wood, 
and some 
animals are available. Life 
is Slightly less precarious 
than that of the Inuit, 


They have 
resources 

though 
harsh. 
forest 


more 
than the 
the climate 
Greater use 
Products 


is 
of 


11. Goal of life: 


"Good ~ life 
pre-contact life: 
revival is gaining 
very positively 
the inferiority 
10-15 years ago. 
of Social problems 
alcoholisn, Suicide, 
tien... ih Cities eta, 
to define collective relations 
Within Canada. Demands for own 
"state" and own "government", 
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